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The Best of ERIC presents annotations of ERIC liter- 
ature on important topics in educational management. 

The selections are intended to give the practicing edu- 
cator easy access to the most significant and useful infor- 
mation available from ERIC. Because of space (imitations, 
the items listed should be viewed as representative, rather 
than exhaustive, of literature meeting those criteria. 

Materials were selected for inclusion from the ERIC 
catalogs Resources in Education (RIE) and Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE). 
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The Basics Controversy 



1- Amundson, Elden M. "What is the 'Back to Basics' 
Movement?" Paper presented at American Association 
0^ School Administrators annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
February 1976. 10 pages. ED 122 446 



Although Amundson's treatment ot this suDjeci is rather 
cursory, he does present a fairly balanced view of one of the 
chief underlying causes of the back-to-basics movement— the 
decline m student basic skills. And his perspective as a vice- 
president of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors IS worth noting. 

Amundson suggests that the Dack-to-basics movement "is a 
societal reaction to generalizations, excesses, misdirection, mis- 
understandings and in some instances, ill-advised philosophies 
ano practices" in the schools. While educators can hardly be 
held responsible for all the ills besetting American education, 
there IS certainly justification for many of the criticisms leveled 
against the schools by back-io-basics advocates For example, 
the schools have been responsible for hiring far too many un- 
prepared teachers whose own skills in basic language and arith- 
metic are pitifully inadequate. 

Amundson cautions educators to beware of those who view 
the move to basics as "justification to limit the structure of 
the curriculum and thert^by redu^-t; schtM^i budgets." He advises 
bdu^dturs to rr>dintdtn their ' currmitmbnt tu cuncern fur the 
vvhoJt chiJd"dnd tu remember that renewed emphasis on the 
basics will rriost probably require mure funding, not less. 



2. Brodinsky, Ben. "Back to the BdSics The Movement 
and Its Meaning Phi Delta Kappan, 58, 7 (Maxh 1977), 
pp 522-27. EJ 153 638. 
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Brodinsky reviews the latest developments m the back-to- 
basics movement, along v/ith examining some of its underlying 
causes and its impact on education. 

Ej'jt^dlurs, Brudirisky cutiterjJv, have Luuritered "stntpIistiL 
demands for the three Rs" by advancing "a new educational 
trinity 1) nrinimal competency. 2) proficiency testing. 3) a 
performance-based curriculum." In addition to emphasis on 
the classic basic skills (reading, v/nting, and arithmetic), these 
three recent educational developments stress "life (or survival) 
skills ' -skills necessary for persunai develupn»ent and for sul 
cessful citizenship, family membership, and job holding. 
Even though Brodir^sky does not draw a direct causal rela 



tionship between the pressure generated by back-to-basics ad- 
vocates and the emergence of competency-based education 
(CBE), he does clearly imply that the two movements are 
closely related conceptually. And they'are also closely related 
politically in many states that have mandated minimal compe- 
tency or performance based programs. All heavily emphasize 
testing as the foremost means of assuring competency in basic 
skills. 

What will be the long-range effects of the back to 'basics and 
CBE emphasis on basic skills? Brodinsky states that it is pos- 
sible that these educational developments will produce students 
n-^re skilled in reading and computation, "and possibly even 
writing." The authority of the classroom teacher may be re- 
stored, and "even the most conservative of laymen may begin 
to value individualized instruction, since man/ plans call for 
teaching on a one-to-one basis." 

The disadvantages that Brodinsky foresees are the increased 
emphasis cn "testing, testint, testing," with the probable re- 
sult that many teachers will teach the test and not the subject 
matter. But of even greater importance to many concerned 
educators is the possibility that public education is in the pro- 
cess of losing its "great generating power" by dehumanizing 
the learning process and "placing it under rote and autocracy." 



3. Brodinsky, Ben. Defining the Basics of American Edu- 
cation. Fastback 95. Bloomington, Indiana Phi Delta 
Kappa Educational Foundation. 1977 47 pages. ED 145 
573 



What are the basics of education? in this report of a confer- 
ence of educators and educational leaders, Brodinsky presents 
the participants' attempts to answer this complex question. 
The meeting of forty educators, legislators, public school ad- 
ministrators, state and national agency leaders, and representa- 
tives from higher education was cooperatively sponsored by 



Announcements 

-The next issue of The Best of ERIC will appear in Sep- 
tember. 

-Do yuu have suggestions fur future topics tu be treated m 
The Best of ERIC? Send ideas to Editur, ERlC/CE^4, Uni 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97403. 



three private foundations. According to Brodinsky, the pariici- 
pantb represented a wide variety uf viuws, troni fuiidamentalist 
to liberal. 

Brodinsky divides the basics defined by conference partici- 
pants into two major categones-"Fundamentals in Subject 
Matter" and "Fundamentals in Student Development " 

Subject nriatter or curriculum ' asics include reading (partici- 
pants favored phonics or "decoding" as ti.^ first, most funda 
mental skill, with equally strong emphasis on comprehension), 
communication (writing "for pleasure and self-satisfaction" is 
as important as writing to learn the "rules and mechanics" of 
communication), mathematics (basic computational skills 
"represent a starting point/' but acquisition of problem-solving 
skills is even more essential, according to participants), and 
science (memorization of facts is secondary to development of 
abilities to question, to collect data, to test theories, and to 
analyze the applications of science). 

The basics of student development, which participants re- 
garded as just as important as curriculum basics, include the 
development of social and civic responsibility health, economic 
capability, creativity, use of leisure time, humaneness, and posi- 
tive self -concept 

How should local school officials respond to pressure from 
back-to-basics advocates^ Conference participant*; generated a 
list of "tactical guidelines" relating to school district pciicy 
formation "Don't overreact or underreact to criticism or de- 
mands of basics advocates," "Avoid sloganeering," "Don't 
leave the task of responding to the basics advocates to public 
relations 'spokespersons' or to specialists in subject matter," 

"Dun t o:>;)ullic; an advclidly pui. ttult. Avoid cjuick ul pdftidl 

respunseb tu demandb i change in trie bi^hools/' and "Listen 
to the basics advocates with sympathy Inviie them to express 
their views at board meetings " 

A list of "cautions" for state legislatures and departments 
of fedocatiun was aiso ger»brdtfd, including thu uautiun that 
states shuuld avoid a oandwagon approach tu iTunirnufTi uum 
petency laws and mandates " 



4. DeTurk, Philip H. "The Basics Timeless or Mindless^" 
National Elementary Principal, 56. 5 (May/Jun*^ 1977), 
pp 51-54 EJ 158 776 

DeTurk argues that "unstructured education is never good 
fediiudUun and that thy whui«- tdDr»c uf ttduhiny dnd ledrn- 
mg, regardless ot its philusoph»u debujn, mui>t »idve d meaning- 
ful fra»nework." Contrary to the <Jaims of ihe back-to-basics 
advocates, a return to the tinteltJbS traditiuns and eternal ven 
ties with /yh ch schooling prarric>^s have been blindly deter- 
mined v\ouid not provKJt- (he stru^tufe nfcessary fur "good 
edbcat on," De-Turk a*airuan»s 

He cautions agairist the pdranoid thdt sornetimeb i hardc ter- 
izes the back u^bastLS movernent Sume bdck -to basics advo- 
cates tend to see such disparate educatiooo developments as 
teem teacnmg, ungradedness. upcn classroom, pf(jgrdm budget- 
ing, and busing "as though thev were all related and all 
branches of the same evil root " And he also cautions agair.st 
seeing the schools as all powtiiul shapers i>f society, "that we 
even suspect our schools as the gutUy precurscr of all our iils, 
ur Ob the savior, ts giving them rr.or^. cffdit than they over 
deserved " 

DeTurk approves of tne dcsir*^ of pjrfnts to know what is 
going on in the schools and to be a/.^rod that thf ir children 
are learning to read, write, and cumpiite But he believes that 
the nr.ethuds used to bring about this "has learning" must be 
derer mined by professional educators, not by the lay public, as 
Q *:jck to basics supporters suggest 



5. Donelson, Ken, editor Hack to the Basics in English 
Teaching, Tempe Arizona English Teache's Association, 
1976 Entire issue of Arizona English Bulletin, 18, 2 
(February 1976), 157 pages. ED 117 739. 

Thirty-one articles collected m this issue of Arizorta English 
Bulletin contain the views of educators on the back-to-basics 
movement and its impact on the teaching of language and com- 
munication skil's, as well as its impact on education in general. 
As Editor Donelson co .ments, these articles examine "that 
much-praised, much-maligned, much-used, much-misused, 
much-misunderstood term, 'basics'." 

Several authors note the nebulous nature of "basics." Allan 
Dittmer, for example, points out that besides its current variety 
of applications in education, back to basics has been used re- 
cently to describe everything from religion to hamburgers. The 
result, according to Dittmer and others, is a rather appalling 
conceptual fuzziness. 

The back-to-basics movement comes in for sharp criticism 
from some of the authors. Charles Weingartner, for example, 
maintains that the "simple-minded" notion that the three Ri 
are the only important basics "is congenial only to the kind of 
witless mentality that finds 'fundamentalism' of any kinc a 
source ... of reassuring misconceptions." While the other 
authors do not state their positions as vehemently as Weingart- 
ner, many agree with his criticism that the back-to-basics 
approach is oversimplified. 

Other articles tn this collection tackle the sticky problem of 
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dt'ineaimgihe real basics of education, specifically, of language 
education. Bertrand Evanj> argues that the popular notion of 
"relevance" held by .nany back-to-basics advocates, as well as 
by some liberal, open educators, misdirects attention away 
from true basic skills and toward "the peripheral." The result 
is that the "relevantists," according to Evans, "are less inter- 
ested, for example, in teaching children to read as a basic skill, 
than in teaching them to read road signs." Evans does not 
scorn the acquisition of such prosaic skills as competency- 
based education advocates usually propose. But he does 
maintain that the student possessing only these skills can 
hardly be considered well educated. 

Lee Odell also condemns the superficial kind of relevance 
that leads educators to define the basics in very narrow and in- 
adequate terms. He argues that reading, writing, and other 
language skills "are not the basics of a language arts program" 
or even of the language process itself. Instead, these skills are 
"manifestdtionb of a set of intellectual processes" described by 
linguists and developmental psychologists. The back-to-basics 
approach does nothing to encourage the development of these 
underlying skills, according to Odell. 



6. Down, A. Graham. "The Future of the Back-to Basics 
Movement " Paper presented at National School Boards 
Association annual neeting, Houston, March 1977 9 
pages ED 139 086. 

Down lists four "hallmarks" of the back-to-basics move- 
ment. First, back-to-basics schools tend to emphasize student 
and teacher accountability and student academic achievement, 
as measured by standardized tests. Second, competency-based 
education reflects "the same kind of concern for measurement 
and assessment which characterizes the evaluation of student 
performance m the basic alternative elementary schools." 
Third, the back-to-basics movement is closely associated with 
the current reevaluation of the curricular innovations of the 
late 1960s and early 70s And fourth, the growth of consumer- 
ism and public demands for financial accountability from the 
schuuls are dtifinitely related to calls for a return to the basics. 

As txticuttve director of the Council for Basic Education, 
DovA/ii Ji> ubviously concerned with promoting the teaching of 
basic skills. But while he sees certain similarities between the 
council's goals and those of the back-to-basics movement, he 
IS careful to delineate the differences He notes that many 
back tO'basics schools, "shorn of their extracurricular ex- 
tremes," such as "exaggerated dress and discipline codes," pro- 
mote the kind of "structured curriculum" that the council en- 
dorses Bui he also points out that, unlike some bacl^-to-basics 
advocates, "the Council has never limited the basics to the 
Tnree R's, " noi has it endorsed the nostalgic components of 
the back to-basics movement. 

Down foresees a further expansion of the movement because 
It IS more than mere nostalgia for times past and because it 
addresses many of the public's current concerns aoout declin- 
ing test scores and accountability 



7. "Look Back, But Don't Leap Back Yet, Some Tough 
Questions Await You " Updating School Board Policies, 

8, 6 (June 1977), pp 1-5. EJ 162 252. 

Before leaping unto the back to basics bandwagon, school 
bodrd members should ask themselves four central questions, 
according to this article. 

First, what skills are basic "and are they the same for every- 
one?" Critu^s of the back to basics movement "argue that what 
ever wds basic to schools twenty fmi years ago may not be 
Q ixd'.tly what today's students need to cope with what lies in 

ERIC 




their future." 

Second, "do the basic schools actually boost achievement 
in basic skills?" The answer to this question is so far a quali- 
fied ' yws." But the authors of this article point out that not 
only do basics schools attract highly motivated parents and 
students whose enthusiasm may well wear off as the newness 
of the idea passes, but that most of the students in these 
schools "probably would do well wherever they were." 

Third, if higher test scores are what parents want, "wilt a 
stronger emphasis on basic skills in the regular instructional 
program -instead of a separate school -cJo just as welP" This 
article describes the Roswell, New Mexico, basic skills approach 
for instruction in all schools. 

Fourth, what are the real reasons behind public pressure for 
back to basics schools'? If friction and polarization characterize 
school district politics, then school officials can expect that 
conflict to pervade attempts to keep back to basics schools 
running smoothly, according to this article 



8. National School Boards Association. Back to Basics. 
.\'SBA Research Report 1978-1. Washington, D C. 1978. 
41 pagcb ED number not yet assigned. 

The results of a 1977 survey of 786 school boa^d members 
and administrators highlight this research report Questioned 
about the back-to basics movement at the annual National 
School Boards Association convention, the respondents gener 
ally reflected the public's positive attituae tov/aro back to 
basics 

A majority of tl»e board members f-oiled agreeo vMth the 
statement that "education standards Iv^ve deteriorated, most 
schools today need to stress reading, writing, and math skills 
more than they do " Only 20 to 40 percent of the reS|j indents 
considered subjects such as music, career edu^.ation, driver 
education, literature, biology, or creative writing to oe essen 
tial Fewer than 9 percent agreed tha* "back-to-basics is a back- 
ward step in the growth of American education " 

Two out of three board members said tha^ their districts 
had taken or planned to take official action as a res.ili of the 
back to bastes movement. In many districts, the board members 
thieinsel\/es first broujght the back to basics isi^ue before their 
bodids A majority of the respondents believes tlidt back lo 
basics will have an impact on their local school district within 
five years." 

The auftors conclude that, given tf»c positwe aUitudes of 
Dotli the general public and school board rijembers toward 
back to basics issues, "the climat. in education is changi'^g." 
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9. Schofield, Dee. Issues in Basic Education. NAE3P 
School Leadersliip Digt':>t ond Serit^, Number 12. 
ERIC/CEM Research Analysis Series, Number 27 Arhng- 
ton, Virginia, and Eugene National Association ot Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management, Uri.versity of Oregon, 1976. 
31 pages. ED 128 873 

"The back to basics rnovt.Tttiit hd:> a di:>tin. live grass routs 
aura, unlike the ItbtJidI yducatiun nriovenierits uf the 1960s, 
which were primarily the pruduuts> o\ L^duc^tors," dccurding to 
Schofteld. Thy r^bult ib thai this niuvement is defimlbly^ polili 
cal in tone and in substdn».e as ihiSaulhur nolts 

Schofield points uut that ailhuuyli not all buppurieisuf 'lie 
basics agree A.th th« strictly fundamentalist approach to edu 
cation, most back-to basics schools share at least some conser- 
vative cnaractensti<.s FunJanttinidiisib sut t'dutdliun as the 
myans uf trcin^nutttrig dnd pfLbetviny tht valjc:c> uf ihu doini 
nant culture, nut as a iriuans of critKally ejAainiiuiic) or i.hang 
ing thusy values. Unifuriruty jn behavior, lu lLa*}uiig inethud, 
and »n subject matter is ernphasi/ed m fuhdaiTitiriidlibt educa 
tion.^nd going back l<> basics is seen by ir.any fu(idan.t;ntal 
ists as a way tu i educe scnui^l biidgeis by uatung ijut the su- 
called "frills." 

The conservative ca^t tu the ba< k-tu-bdsu ^ niuv^'niefii has 
prompted some oc:» cators to react very defensively and charge 
that the tundamentaii^ls afe o it 1,^ sabutagr Arn^i a ai» tdij^a 
tiun But, as Schutield pumts uul, "11 is no mu'e cuireit ur 
enlightening tor educatur^> tu cufidjinii tuniJamtTitdlists as 
being ignorant arid backward than a ti>i back tu basics advu 
cates to condemn educaturs tor uridbi iruniny and destic^ying 
the American way of life." 

In spite of the fact that liit. l^a^.k tu basics nioveiTierit reflects 
a general swing toward conservatism, Schofield dues nut believe 
that fundamentalist, back-to-basics education will become the 
dominant form of education in America. As she states, "funda- 
mentalist philosophy simply does not sit well with many par- 
ents and educators, who are not prepared to tnrcw out all the 
educational innovations of tne past decade " 



10. Wellington, James K. "American Education. Its 
Failure and Its Future." P/i/ Z)<?//a Kappan, 58, 7 (March 
1977), pp. 527-30. EJ 153 639. 

"American education is failing," according to Wellington, a 
past member of the Scottsdale, Arizona, board of education. 
Wellington attributes this failure to two major factors. First, a 
lack of discipline in the home and family, "plus inconsistent 
administration of school discipline problems," have rendered 
school disciplinary procedures virtually meaningless. Second, 
"inconsistent grading standards" and grades that fail to reflect 
the student's true level of achievement have not only inspired 
the wrath of parents, but have caused great difficulty for stu- 
dents. Wellington cites examples of students who make good 
grades in high school, only to find themselves penalized in 
coihge by their deficiencies in basic skills. 

A ' fundamental," back-to-bas*cs appioach would remedy 
these two central problems, according to Wellington. He lists 
"five primaiy goals" of the fundamental school (1) to teach 
basic leading, writing, speaking, spelling, and computation 
skills, (2) to teach students their history and heritage and "to 
reason in a logical and objective manner", (3) to challenge 
each student to do his or her best, (4) to encourage accounta- 
bility through tf'Sting and grading, and <'5) "to reinforce paren- 
tal teaching of citizenship, respect, discipline, and personal 
responsibility." 

While Wellington is a staunch supporter of the "fundamen 
tal ' School, he acknowledges that this form of traditionalist 
eciucatiun is nut for everyone To accommodate the variety of 
needs and desires of parents and students, he advocates "that 
school districts adopt alternative schools." But for school dis- 
tricts that are unable to afford other forms of educational alter- 
natives, the fundamental school should still be provided, since 
It "is an idea whose time again has come." 
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